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,E 131 DECLARATION OF DR. SUSAN H. HARDIN 



My name is Dr. Susan H. Hardin, and I am over 1 8 years of age and am a named inventor 
on this application. I am submitting this declaration to provide documentary support to antedate 
the cited Korlach et al. reference as it relates to beta or gamma labeled nucleotides. 



I declare as follows: 



I have thoroughly reviewed the cited Korlach et al. application, its parent 
application filed on 17 May 2000, and the 1999 provisional application from 
which it claims priority. 

A thorough review of the Korlach et al. 1999 provisional application 
shows that the provisional application contains no disclosure of beta or gamma 
labeled nucleotides. 



I have been advise by patent counsel that because the Korlach et al. 1999 
provisional application does not disclose beta or gamma labeled nucleotides, 
documents dated prior to 17 May 2000, the filing date of the non-provisional 
Korlach et al. patent application, are all that is required to antedate the Korlach et 
al. reference as it relates to beta or gamma labeled nucleotides. 

Attached is a document prepared and sent to a Federal Funding Agency 
prior to 17 May 2000 that disclosed the use of nucleotides labeled on the 
pyrophosphate, specifically the gamma or terminal phosphate, in sequencing 
strategies, including sequencing strategies based on measuring an interaction 
between a tag on the polymerase and a tag on the nucleotide, especially a tag on 
the pyrophosphate group - specifically the gamma phosphate. 

Although the proposal is written in proposal format, the proposal lays out 
at least three inventions formulated in sufficient detail for an ordinary artisan to 
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understand. 

1 . U se of tagged polymerases and quencher tagged nucleotides in 
sequencing, where the quencher changes the fluorescence 
properties of the polymerase tag during an incorporation event 

2. Use of tagged polymerases and tagged nucleotides in nucleotide 
sequencing, especially terminal or gamma phosphate tagged 
nucleotides, where the tags form a FRET pair. 

3. T Tse nf terminal nr gamma phosphate tagged nucleotides in a 
sequencing based on the direct detection of released tagged 
pyrophosphate. 

The funding agency's reviewers understood these three inventions and 
deemed them selectable. In addition, the inventors disclosed these and other 
inventions to VisiGen's patent counsel, Robert W. Strozier, prior to the 17 May 
2000 date. 

Upun instructions from paleul counsel, the submitted document has been 
redacted to remove non relevant information and dates. 

I hereby declare that all statements made of my own knowledge are true and that 
all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and further that 
these statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like 
so made are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, under 18 U.S.C. § 1001 and that 
such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the application or any patent 
issued thereon. 

natft: 21 May 2007 Re.^er*ml1y submitted, 
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C. Project Objectives: 

We propose to determine whether an individual DNA molecule can be directly used to rapidly 
produce accurate sequence information. To address this question we will develop a method that 
enables real-time single-molecule DNA sequencing. In this method a single tag that is strategically 
positioned on a DNA polymerase interacts with a color-coded dNTP. As the correct dNTP is 
incorporated during the polymerization reaction, the identity of the base is indicated by a signature 
fluorescent signal. The rate of polymerase incorporation can be varied, but is controlled to create a 
'real- time' readout of polymerase activity and base sequence. Sequence data can be collected at a rate 
of > 100,000 bases per hour from each reaction. 

Development of single-molecule DNA sequencing requires, as a first step, identifying the 
optimal DNA polymerase for genetic engineering. Subsequently, candidate amino acids within the 
polymerase that can be mutated and modified without significantly affecting polymerization efficiency 
will be identified (computational analysis, Dr. J. Briggs). These identified amino acids will be 
genetically engineered to facilitate dye attachment. However, since each modified site may 
differentially affect activity, several candidate sites will be individually altered. These enzymes will be 
expressed, purified, and assayed for activity (molecular biology, Dr. S. Hardin). The chemical 
attachment of a fluorescence donor to the engineered polymerase and characterization of the modified 
enzymes will be earned out in Dr. Tu's lab. Once the optimized enzyme is identified, it will be used to 
stimulate fluorescence transfer with an incoming dNTP (design of detection equipment, Dr. R. 
Wilison; choices of fluorescent donors and acceptors, Drs. D. Tu and X. Gao; choice of site for 
labeling dNTP. Drs. Briggs, Hardin, Tu, Gao). These assays will enable us to determine the identity of 
incorporated (tagged) dNTPs. Simple sequences will be used as templates in our initial studies, and 
more complex templates will be introduced as the project reaches designated milestones. 
Concurrently, we will identify tagged dNTPs that work optimally in our real-time DNA sequencing 
system (synthesis of tagged dNTPs, Dr. X. Gao) and develop software that will analyze the 
fluorescence emitted from the reaction and interpret base identity (Drs. J. Briggs and S. Hardin). 
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D. Statement of the Approach , N w . . _. . 

We have assembled a research team with complementary areas of expertise in l) Molecular Biology, 
Biochemistry, and Chemistry; 2) Computer Science; and 3) Chemical and Mechanical Engineering: 

Dr. Susan Hardin provides expertise in molecular biology, DNA replication, and DNA 
sequencing Dr. Hardin's group will identify the optimal enzyme to use for our studies. They will also 
•ally modify the aene encoding DNA polymerase, sequence the resulting polymerase clones, 



seneticalr 



and assay enzyme activity. . 

Dr. Shiao-Chun (David) Tu provides expertise in energy transfer reactions, as well as protein 
purification and enzymoiogy. Dr. Tu's group will identify optimal dyes for both enzyme and dNTP 
fluorescent-tagging experiments. They will also be responsible for fluorescently modifying, purifying, 
and characterizing engineered polymerase. 

Dr. Xiaolian Gao provides expertise in chemical synthesis of unusual deoxynucleoside 
triphosphates. Dr. Gao's group will design, synthesize, and purify tagged dNTPs (base, sugar, or 
phosphate labeled). . 

Dr. James Briggs provides computational expertise. Dr. Briggs' effort includes identification 
of candidate amino acids for targeted mutagenesis of the polymerase via modeling of the complex 
between the (labeled) dNTP and the (labeled) protein. The efficiency of the fluorescence resonance 
energy transfer (FRET) will be predicted. Dr. Briggs' group will also work closely with Dr. Hardin's 
group to create the base identification software. 

Dr. Richard Willson provides expertise in fluorescence, as well as chemical- and instrument- 
engineering. Dr. Wilison's group will be responsible for optimizing larger-scale expression and 
purification of the polymerase. They will also identify and develop equipment that will meet our needs 
for both development and single-molecule detection stages of the project. 
Project Milestones Toward Real-Time Sequence Determination: 

• Identify the most appropriate polymerase for our studies (Hardin). 

• Structural modeling and interpretation of results identify the optimal modification site for lag 
attachment on the polymerase (Briggs, Hardin). 

• Engineer, express, and purify the polymerase (Hardin). 

• Fermentation, purification, and quality control of polymerase candidate protein (Willson). 

• Identify and/or design optimal fluorescence dyes for the attachment to the engineered polymerase 
(Gao, Tu). . 

. Biochemical, enzymological, and sequencing performance characterization of novel polymerases 

(Willson, Tu, Hardin). r a 

• Molecular modeling will provide a rational method for identifying the best sites for fluorescently 
labeling the dNTP, and for estimating fluorescence resonance energy transfer (FRET) efficiency 

(Briggs, Gao, Tu). 

• Identify and/or design optimal labeling system (Gao, Tu). 

. Characterization of FRET behavior of labeled polymerase/labeled substrate systems (Tu, Willson) 

• Design detection systems. One will be used to assay progress in enzyme design and modification 
using non-challenging detection methods. The second will be a prototype that will unite 
technologies and enable single molecule detection. Construction and optimization of single- 
molecule°fluorescence apparatus and techniques (Willson, Tu) 

. Develop a computer algorithm to interpret the fluorescent signals and present the user with DNA 

sequence information (Briggs, Hardin). 
. Overall coordination of project efforts (Hardin) active communication and optimization of 

interdependencies of the project (Hardin, Briggs, Gao, Tu, Willson). 
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E, Significance: r ^ TA , . . v 

Engineering a polymerase to function as a direct, molecular sensor of DNA base identity allows 
us to create the fastest enzymatic DNA sequencing system possible, At this point, direct readout from 
a polymerase to determine base sequence is a 'virtual' invention. Several variations of a basic method 
are envisioned. Development of this method will impact other disciplines. The proposed method will 
enable new ways to address basic research questions that extend beyond monitoring conformational 
changes occurring during replication or assaying polymerase incorporation fidelity in a variety of 
sequence contexts. The technologies developed during the course of this work will facilitate single- 
molecule detection systems, fluorescent molecule chemistry, computer modeling and base-calling 
algorithms, and genetic engineering of biornolecules. If we are successful, these methods will be 
invaluable.' They have the potential of replacing current DNA sequencing technologies. They may 
maw- it easier to classify an organism or identify variations within an organism by simply sequencing 



Advantages of Real-Time Sequence Determination: 

• This strategy eliminates sequencing reaction processing, gel or capillary loading, electrophc 
and data assembly, promising huge savings in labor, time, and cost. 

• Real-time data determination. 

• Ability to process many samples in parallel. 

. Sequence a genome in a day or less l l and characterization). 

• Greater than 2 orders of magnitude increase in sequence throughput anticipated per reachoi 

• Diagnostic uses, i.e. Single Nucleotide Polymorphism (SNP) detection. 

• Basic research applications (i.e. examination of polymerase incorporation rates in a variety 
different sequence contexts; analysis of errors in different contexts; epigenotypic analysis). 

• Enabling technology for creation of a robust (rugged) single molecule detection system. 

• Development of systems and procedures that are compatible with biornolecules. 

• Pushes development of genetic nanotechnoiogy. 
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F. The Idea 

A brief overview of the proposed single-molecule DNA sequencing process follows: We envision 
placing a single tag on the polymerase and a unique tag on each dNTP. As a tagged dNTP is 
incorporatedinto the DNA polymer, a characteristic fluorescent signal is emitted that indicates base 
identity (emission wavelength and/or strength provide signature for base identity). Tagged dNTPs will 
be identified that do not interfere with Watson-Crick base pairing or significantly impact polymerase 
incorporation. Initially, we will focus on dyes used to fluorescently label ddNTPs for automated DNA 
sequencing, since they are incorporated in a template-directed manner by the polymerase. 
Additionally, we will determine whether dNTPs containing tags attached to the terminal (gamma) 
phosphate are directly detected upon incorporation (four color, base-specific phosphate cleavage 
stimulates detector). An advantage of this latter approach is that the nascent DNA strand will not 
contain fluorescent bases and, therefore, should produce minimal enzyme distortion and background 
fluorescence. The fluorescent signals produced upon incorporation will be detected and analyzed to 
determine DNA base sequence. 



Introduction and Background Information 

Overview of Conventional DNA Sequencing 

The development of methods that allow one to quickly and reliably determine the order of 
bases or 'sequence' in a fragment of DNA is a key technical advance, the importance of which cannot 
be overstated. Knowledge of DNA sequence enables a greater understanding of the molecular basis of 
life. DNA sequence information provides scientists with information critical to a wide range of 
biological processes. The order of bases in DNA specifies the order of bases in RNA, the molecule 
within the cell that directly encodes the informational content of proteins. DNA sequence information 
is routinely used to deduce protein sequence information. Base order dictates DNA structure and its 
function, and provides a molecular program that can specify normal development, manifestation of a 
genetic disease, or cancer. 

Knowledge of DNA sequence and the ability to manipulate these sequences has accelerated 
development of biotechnology and led to the development of molecular techniques that provide the 
tools to ask and answer important scientific questions. The polymerase chain reaction (PGR), an 
important biotechnique that facilitates sequence-specific detection of nucleic acid, relies on sequence 
information. DNA sequencing methods allow scientists to determine whether a change has been 
introduced into the DNA, and to assay the effect of the change on the biology of the organism, 
regardless of the type of organism that is being studied. Ultimately, DNA sequence information may 
provide a way to uniquely identify individuals. 

In order to understand the DNA sequencing process, one must recall several facts about DNA. 
First, a DNA molecule is comprised of four bases, adenine (A), guanine (G), cytosine (C), and 
thymine (T). These bases interact with each other in very specific ways through hydrogen bonds, such 
that A interacts with T, and G interacts with C. These specific interactions between the bases are 
referred to as base-pairings. In fact, it is these base-pairings (and base stacking interactions) that 
stabilize double-stranded DNA. The two strands of a DNA molecule occur in an antiparallel 
orientation, where one strand is positioned in the 5' to 3' direction, and the other strand is positioned 
in the 3' to' 5' direction. The terms 5' and 3' refer to the directionality of the DNA backbone, and are 
critical to describing the order of the bases. The convention for describing base order in a DNA 
sequence uses the 5' to 3' direction, and is written from left to right. Thus, if one knows the sequence 
of one DNA strand, the complementary sequence can be deduced. 
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Sanger DN A Sequencing (Enzymatic Synthesis) 

Sanger sequencing is currently the most commonly used method to sequence DNA (Sanger et 
al, 1977). This method exploits several features of a DNA polymerase: its ability to make an exact 
copy of a DNA molecule, its directionality of synthesis (5' to 3'), its requirement of a DNA strand (a 
'primer') from which to begin synthesis, and its requirement for a 3' OH at the end of the primer. If a 
3' OH is not available, then the DNA strand cannot be extended by the polymerase. If a 
dideoxynucleotide (ddNTP; ddATP, ddTTP, ddGTP, ddCTP), a base analogue lacking a 3' OH, is 
added into an enzymatic sequencing reaction, it is incorporated into the growing strand by the 
polymerase. However, once the ddNTP is incorporated, the polymerase is unable to add any additional 
bases to the end of the strand. Importantly, ddNTPs are incorporated by the polymerase into the DNA 
strand using the same base incorporation rules that dictate incorporation of natural nucleotides, where 
A specifies incorporation of T, and G specifies incorporation of C (and vice versa). 

Fluorescent DNA Sequencing 

A major advance in determining DNA sequence information occurred with the introduction of 
automated DNA sequencing machines (Smith et al, 1.986). The automated sequencer is used to 
separate sequencing reaction products, detect and collect (via computer) the data from the reactions, 
and analyze the order of the bases to automatically deduce the base sequence of a DNA fragment. 
Automated sequencers detect extension products containing a fluorescent tag. Sequence read lengths 
obtained using an automated sequencer are dependent upon a variety of parameters, but typically range 
between 500 to 1,000 bases (3-18 hours of data collection). At maximum capacity an automated 
sequencer can collect data from 96 samples in parallel. 

When dye-labeled terminator chemistry is used to detect the sequencing products, base 
identity is determined by the color of the fluorescent tag attached to the ddNTP. After the reaction is 
assembled and processed through the appropriate number of cycles (3-12 hours), the extension 
products are prepared for loading into a single lane on an automated sequencer (unincorporated, dye- 
labelled ddNTPs are removed and the reaction is concentrated; 1-2 hours). An advantage of dye- 
terminator chemistry is that extension products are visualized only if they terminate with a dye- 
labelled ddNTP; prematurely terminated products are not detected. Thus, reduced background noise 
typically results with this chemistry. 

State-of-the-art dye-terminator chemistry uses four energy transfer fluorescent dyes 
(Rosenblum et al, 1991). These terminators include a fluorescein donor dye (6-FAM) linked to one of 
four different dichlororhodamine (dRhodamine) acceptor dyes. The dRhodamine acceptor dyes 
associated with the terminators are dichloro[R110], dichloro[R6G], dichloro[TAMRA] or 
dichloro[ROX], for the G-, A-, T- or C-terminators, respectively. The donor dye (6-FAM) efficiently 
absorbs energy from the argon ion laser in the automated sequencing machine and transfers that 
energy to the linked acceptor dye. The linker connecting the donor and acceptor portions of the 
terminator is optimally spaced to achieve essentially 100% efficient energy transfer. The fluorescence 
signals emitted from these acceptor dyes exhibit minimal spectral overlap and are collected by an ABI 
PRISM 377 DNA sequencer using 10 nm virtual filters centered at 540, 570, 595 and 625 nm, for G-, 
A-, T- or C-terminators, respectively. Thus, energy transfer dye-labeled terminators produce brighter 
signals and improve spectral resolution. These improvements result in more accurate DNA sequence 
information. 
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The predominant enzyme used in automated DNA sequencing reactions is a genetically 
entered form of DNA polymerase I from Thermus aquaticus. This enzyme, AmphT^ DNA 
Polymerase, FS, was optimized to more efficiently incorporate ddNTPs and to eliminate the 3' to 5 
and 5' to 3' exonuclease activities. Replacing a naturally occurring phenylalanine at position 66/ m ./. 
aauaticus DNA polymerase with a tyrosine reduced the preferential incorporation of a dNTP, relative 
, oa ddNTP (Tabor and Richardson, 1995; Reeve and Fuller, 1995). Thus, a single hydroxy! group 
within the oolymerase is responsible for discrimination between dNTPs and ddNTPs. The 3' to 5 
exonuclease activity, which enables the polymerase to remove a mis-incorporated base from the newly 
replicated DNA strand (proofreading activity), was eliminated because it also allows the polymerase to 
remove an incorporated ddNTP. The 5' to 3' exonuclease activity was eliminated because it. removes 
bases from the 5' end of the reaction products. Since the reaction products are size separated during gel 
electrophoresis interpretable sequence data is only obtained if the reaction products share a common 
endpoint More specifically, the primer defines the 5' end of the extension product and the 
incorporated, color-coded ddNTP defines base identity at the 3' end of the molecule. Tnus, 
conventional DNA sequencing involves analysis of a population of DNA molecules sharing the same 
5' endpoint, but differing in the location of the ddNTP at the 3' end of the DNA chain. 

Genome Sequencing . . 

Very often a researcher needs to determine the sequence of a DNA fragment that is larger than 
the 500-1 000 base average sequencing read length. Not surprisingly, strategies to accomplish this 
have been developed. These strategies are divided into two major classes, random or directed, and 
strategy choice is influenced by the size of the fragment to be sequenced. 

In random or shotgun DNA sequencing, a large DNA fragment (typically one larger than 
->0 000 base pairs > is broken into smaller fragments that are inserted into a cloning vector. It is 
assumed that the sum of information contained within these smaller clones is equivalent to tnat 
contained within the original DNA fragment. Numerous smaller clones are randomly selected, DNA 
templates are prepared for sequencing reactions, and primers that will base-pair with the vector DNA 
sequence bordering the insert are used to begin the sequencing reaction (2-7 days for a 20 kbp insert). 
Subsequently, the quality of each base call is examined (manually or automatically via software 
rpBRFD Ewin° et al, 1998); 1-10 minutes per sequence reaction), and the sequence of the original 
DNA fragment ^s reconstructed by computer assembly of the sequences obtained from the smaller 
DNA fragments Based on the time estimates provided, if a shotgun sequencing strategy is used, a 20 
kbp insert is expected to be completed in 3-10 days. This strategy is being extensively used to 
determine the sequence of ordered fragments that represent the entire human genome 
(httpV/www nhgri.nih.gov/HGP/). However, this random approach is typically not sufficient to 
complete sequence determination, since gaps in the sequence often remain after computer assembly. A 
directed strategy (described below) is usually used to complete the sequence project. 

A directed or primer-walking sequencing strategy can be used to fill-in gaps remaining after 
the random phase of large-fragment sequencing, and as an efficient approach for sequencing smaller 
DNA fragments. This strategy uses DNA primers that anneal to the template at a single site and act as 
a start site for chain elongation. This approach requires knowledge of some sequence information to 
design the primer. The sequence obtained from the first reaction is used to design the primer for the 
next reaction and these steps are repeated until the complete sequence is determined. Thus, a primer- 
based strategy involves repeated sequencing steps from known into unknown DNA regions, the 
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process minimizes redundancy, and it does not require additional cloning steps. However, this strategy 
requires the synthesis of a new primer for each round of sequencing. 

The necessity of designing and synthesizing new primers, coupled with the expense and the 
time required for their synthesis, has limited the routine application of primer-walking for sequencing 
lar?e DNA fragments. Researchers have proposed using a library of short primers to eliminate the 
requirement for custom primer synthesis (Studier, 1989; Siemiemak and Slightom, 1990; Kieleczawa 
,t nl 1 992: Kotler et aL 1993; Burbelo and Iadarola, 3 994; Hardin et al, 1996; Raja et ai.. 199/; 
I j ). The availability of a primer 

library minimizes primer waste, since each primer is used to pnme multiple reactions, and allows 
immediate access to the next sequencing primer. 

One of the original goals of the Human Genome Project was to complete sequence 
determination of the entire human genome by 2005 (http://www.nhgri.nih.gov/HGP/). However the 
plan i* ahead of schedule and a 'working draft' of the human genome wilJ be completed oy 2001 
(Collins et al 1998) Due to technological advances in several disciplines, the completed genome 
sequence is expected in 2003, two years ahead of schedule. Progress in all aspects involving DNA 
manipulation (especially manipulation and propagation of large DNA fragments), evolution of faster 
and better DNA sequencing methods (http://www.abrf.org), development of computer haraware and 
software capable of manipulating and analyzing the data (bioinformatics), and automation of 
procedures associated with generating and analyzing DNA sequences (engineering) are responsible for 
this accelerated time frame. 

Single-Molecule DNA Sequencing 

Conventional DNA sequencing strategies and methods are reliable, but time, labor, and. cost 
intensive. To begin to address these issues, some researchers are investigating fluorescence-based, 
single-molecule^sequencing methods utilizing enzymatic degradation, followed by single-dNMP 
detect ion and identificat ion (Davis et al, 1991; Davis et al., 1992; Keller et al, 1996; Goodwin et al, 
1997- 1 1 ). However, we believe that by engineering the polymerase to function as a 

direct molecular sensor of DNA base identity, we will be able to create the fastest and most efficient 
enzymatic DNA sequencing system possible. At this point, direct readout from a polymerase to 
determine base sequence is a 'virtual' invention, but, once developed, it will enable new ways to 
address basic research questions that extend beyond monitoring conformation changes occurring 
during replication or assaying polymerase incorporation fidelity in a variety of sequence contexts. 
Development of these methods will impact other disciplines. The technologies developed and 
optimized during the course of this project will facilitate single-molecule detection systems, 
fluorescent molecule chemistry, computer modeling and base-calling algorithms, and genetic 
engineering of biomolecules. If we are successful, these methods will be invaluable. 

Single-molecule DNA sequencing has the potential to replace current DNA sequencing 
technologies It is projected to decrease time, labor, and costs associated with the sequencing process. 
The technology also promises to be highly scalable. Single-molecule DNA sequencing has the 
potential to increase the DNA sequence discovery process by at least two orders of magnitude per 
reaction Sinele-molecule DNA sequencing may make it easier to classify an organism or identify 
variations within an organism by simply sequencing the genome in question. This application may be 
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Our Approach 

A brief overview of the proposed single-molecule DNA sequencing process follows: In the 
first approach, we envision placing a fluorescence donor on the polymerase (i.e. fluorescein or 
fluorescein-type molecule) and a fluorescence acceptor with a unique fluorescent tag color on each 
dNT'P (i.e. d-rhodamine or similar molecule). As incoming fluorescently-tagged dNTP is bound by the 
polymerase for DNA elongation, a characteristic fluorescent signal is emitted that indicates base 
identity (emission wavelength and intensity provide signature for base identity). Fluorescently-tagged 
dNTPs will be identified that do not interfere with Watson-Crick base pairing or significantly impact 
polymerase incorporation. Initially, we will focus on dyes used to fluorescently label ddNTPs for 
automated DNA sequencing, since they are incorporated in a template-directed manner by the 
polymerase. Additionally, we will determine whether dNTPs containing fluorescent tags attached to 
the terminal (gamma) phosphate are directly detected upon incorporation (four color, base-specific ^ 
phostihate cleavage stimulates detector). An advantage of this latter approach is that the nascent DNA 
strand will not contain fluorescent bases and, therefore, should produce minimal enzyme distortion and 
background fluorescence. A second approach will be using fluorescently labeled polymerase as before. 
However, the dNTPs will be labeled with different quenchers for the fluorescence tag on the 
polymerase. Each of these quenchers should have distinguishable degrees of quenching efficiencies. 
Consequently, the identity of each incoming labeled dNTP can be determined by its unique efficiency 
in quenching the emission of the fluorescently labeled polymerase. The signals produced during 
incorporation will be detected and analyzed to determine DNA base sequence. 

Technical Approach and Considerations 

Enzyme Choice . . 

Our choice of polymerase for the development of single-molecule DNA sequencing methods is 
critical. All subsequent work depends on this choice. Thus, the reasons we chose to genetically 
engineer the DNA polymerase from Thermus aquaticus - Taq DNA polymerase - for our studies are 
listed and, subsequently, discussed in more detail. 



• Crystal structures are available for this enzyme 

• Efficiently expressed in E. coli 

• No cysteines are present in the protein sequence 

• The processivity of the enzyme can be modified 

• This polymerase lacks a 3' to 5' exonuclease activity 

• It possesses a 5' to 3* exonuclease activity 

• Taq DNA polymerase is thermostable 

• Error rates are characterized 



Crystal structures are available for Tag DNA polymerase 

The enzyme chosen for single-molecule sequencing development should be one for which a 
crystal structure is solved. Knowledge of protein structure enables a more informed choice of 
candidate amino acids within the polymerase to alter for fluorescent tag attachment without adversely 
affecting polymerase activity. There are 14 structures solved for Tag DNA polymerase, either with or 
without DNA template/primer, dNTP, or ddNTP, making this enzyme an excellent candidate for our 
studies (Eom et al, 1996;Li et al, 1998; Li et al, 1998). 
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Taq DNA polymerase is efficiently expressed in E. coli 

The protein used to form the crystals for these structures was produced by over-expression m 
E coli Although an apparently minor detail, it is essential that we are able to efficiently produce and 
purify many variants of the enzyme to more rapidly identify and characterize the optimal enzyme for 
single-molecule DNA sequencing. 

No cysteines are present in the protein sequence 

An additional advantage of working with Taq DNA polymerase is that its protein sequence 
lacks cysteines. Thus, our choices of amino acids to target for mutation are not limited and subsequent 
modification is simplified. As is discussed below, cysteine is the site at which the enzyme will be 
fluorescently labeled. 

The processivitv of the enzyme can be modified 

Although crystal structures are available and the enzyme does not contain naturally occurring 
cysteines, native Taq DNA polymerase is not. optimally suited for our purposes since it is not a very 
orocessive polymerase (50-80 nucleotides are incorporated before dissociation). It can, however, be 
appropriately engineered. Specifically, development of a single-molecule DNA sequencer will benefit 
by using a DNA polymerase that remains associated with the DNA template during the extension 
phase of the sequencing reaction. Using a highly processive enzyme is expected to minimize 
complications that may arise from dissociation from the template, which will alter the polymerization 
rate. However, these rate differences could be compensated for by appropriately modifying the base 
calling software. Thus, lack of processivitv may not limit the sequence lengths achievable by this 
invention. 

This feature - processivity - of the native Taq enzyme could negatively impact sequencing run 
lengths. However, enzymes responsible for replicating the genome are very processive and are able to 
replicate thousands of bases before dissociating from the template (Romberg and Baker, 1992). In 
fact eukaryotic and prokaryotic DNA polymerases possess mechanisms to overcoming this 
shortcoming: Increased processivity is achieved through the use of accessory factors (Kelman et al, 
1998) A particularly relevant example involves T7 DNA polymerase and its interaction with 
thioredoxin, a 12 kDa protein produced by E. coli. These proteins associate to form a complex that 
effectively encircles the DNA template, anchoring the replication complex to the template, and 
achieving a several thousand-fold increase in processivity of T7 DNA polymerase (Tabor et al, .1987; 
mhtxetal, 1987). 

Processivity can also be altered through genetic engineering, as was elegantly demonstrated 
using the Klenow fragment from E. coli DNA polymerase I, a polymerase with even lower 
processivitv than Taq. Increased processivity was obtained by introducing the 76 ammo acid 
'processivity domain' from T7 DNA polymerase into the Klenow fragment (Bedford et al, 1997; 

I 1 More specifically, this processivity domain contains the thioredoxin binding 

domain (TBD) from T7 DNA polymerase and it was engineered into the Klenow fragment between 
the H and H, helices (at the tip of 'thumb' region within the polymerase). This sequence addition 
caused a thioredox in-dependent increase in both the processivity and specific activity of Klenow 
fragment Thus we propose to introduce this same region of T7 DNA polymerase into the homologous 
site°of Taq DNA polymerase | | If necessary, the TBD and thioredoxin can be 

altered to become more heat siauie. 
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Taq DNA polymerase possesses a 5' to 3' exonuclease activity and is thermostable 

A DNA polymerase must have access to the replication template - a single-stranded DNA 
molecule - to polymerize a nascent DNA strand. In conventional DNA sequencing, creating single- 
stranded molecules is accomplished by heat denaturing complementary DNA strands (in cycle 
sequencing reactions). We propose to begin our studies by using single-stranded M13 DNA as 
sequencing templates and appropriate synthetic oligonucleotide primers. Initially, template regions 
will require extension through simple sequences (defined lengths of either homo-polynucleotide or di- 
nucleotide repeats in templates) and sites of initiation will be defined by synthetic oligonucleotides. 
Ultimately, however, we must develop methods that allow us to directly determine sequence 
information from an isolated chromosome - a double-stranded DNA molecule. We envision that 
heating this sample may not be sufficient to produce or maintain a single-stranded DNA molecule. 

To favor the single-stranded state, we propose retaining the 5' to 3' exonuclease activity of the 
native Taa DNA polymerase in the enzyme engineered for single-molecule DNA sequencing. This 
activity cleaves 5' terminal nucleotides from double-stranded DNA (via phosphodiester bond 
hydrolysis) and releases mono- and oligonucleotides (Holland et at, 1991). It is this activity of the 
polymerase that is exploited by the T^Man' assay. The presence of this exonuclease activity will 
enable the polymerase to remove a duplex strand that may renature downstream from the replication 
site using a nick-translation reaction mechanism. If fact, it will be interesting to determine whether the 
single-molecule sequencing method will require a synthetic oligonucleotide primer to initiate the 
reaction, or whether a nick in the DNA molecule can serve as the site for reaction initiation. 

The polymerase lacks a 3' to 5' exonuclease activity 

Taq DNA polymerase lacks a 3' to 5' exonuclease activity (proofreading activity). This is 
important for our studies since we do not want the enzyme to remove a base for which fluorescent 
signal was detected. If the enzyme used in single-molecule DNA sequencing possessed a 3' to 5' 
exonuclease activity, the enzyme would add another base to replace of the one that had been removed. 
This newly added base would produce a signature fluorescent signal that would suggest the presence 
of two identical bases in the template. This type of artifact could be detrimental to the technology. 

All polymerases make replication errors. The 3' to 5' exonuclease activity is used to proofread 
the newly replicated DNA strand. Since Taq DNA polymerase lacks this proofreading function, an 
error in base incorporation becomes an error in DNA replication. Error rates for Taq DNA polymerase 
are 1 error per -100,000 bases synthesized (Eckert and Kunkel, 1990; Cline et al, 1996). The enzyme 
achieves relatively high fidelity synthesis by inefficiently incorporating non-complementary dNTPs 
and/or poorly extending a mismatched primer/template (Cline et al, 1996). Pfu DNA polymerase is a 
thermostable polymerase possessing a 3' to 5' proofreading activity (Lundberg et al, 1991). Data from 
a Pfu. DNA polymerase variant lacking proofreading activity suggests that this activity reduces the 
ability of polymerase to discriminate between bases (Cline et al, 1996). These researchers also 
determined that reaction conditions affect the error rate of the enzyme, demonstrating the importance 
of reaction optimization on sequence accuracy. 

Thus, polymerase error rate will not negatively impact or limit the length of sequence 
attainable by the single-molecule DNA sequencing system. However, we will determine the error rate 
of our system through comparisons with known sequences. This information is essential for 
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determining whether reactions should be processed in parallel and, if so, the optimal number that 
s ^ ulTbTprocessed to assign confidence values to the sequence data. For example, we may ■ obsei ve 
that base context influences polymerase accuracy and this information may enable us to assign 
S ^ individual base calls. However, depending on the goal of a particular sequencing 
C t'T m ,vl, mo re important to generate a genome sequence as rapidly as possible. For example, 



Taq DNA polymerase is the enzyme of choice for single-molecule DNA sequencing 

Engineering the polymerase to function as a direct molecular sensor ot DNA base identity 
allows us to create the fastest enzymatic DNA sequencing system possible. For the reasons detailed 
above Taq DNA polymerase is the optimal enzyme to genetically modify and adapt for single- 
molecule DNA sequencing. Additionally, basic research questions concerning DNA polymerase 
structure and function during replication can be addressed using this technology. Advances in single 
molecule detection technology and molecular modeling will enable similar advances in other 
disciplines. 

Se lection of sites for protein mutation to accept fluorescent tag 

A key task for this project is the identification of amino acids in the polymerase that can 
withstand mutation and fluorescent labeling. This will be accomplished via a combination of 
computational methods, mutational studies, and assaying for normal protein function. Follow-up 
computational analyses will be performed to refine the molecular models such that they might be used 
to help suggest alternative sites for incorporation of a fluorescent, tag in the event that problems are 
encountered with the preliminary suggestions. 

The identification of sites in the polymerase that are not in contact with other proteins, that 
should not alter the conformation or folding of the protein, and that are not involved m the function of 
the protein will be accomplished by a combination of sequence analyses and molecular docking 
studies Regions of the protein surface that are not important for function can be identified, indirectly 
by investigating the variation in sequence as a function of evolutionary time and protein function, with 
use of the evolutionary trace method (Lichtarge et al, 1996). In this approach, amino acid residues 
that are important for structure or function are found by comparing evolutionary mutations and 
structural homologies. The polymerases are ideal systems for this type of study, as there are many 
crystal and co-crystal structures and many available sequences. We will exclude the regions of 
structural/functional importance from consideration as sites for mutation/labeling. In addition, visual 
inspection and overlays of available structures in different conformational states as already available 
from crystallographic studies, will further assist in identifying areas near the binding site for dN 1 Fs 
that might be available for mutation and labeling. We envision choosing amino acids somewhat 
internally located, perhaps surrounding the enzyme active site, to reduce background (i.e. enzyme 
interacting with non-specifically associated dNTPs). Mutated and labeled polymerases will be built 
and energy minimized in a full solvent environment to estimate the effect on the structure of the 
mutation and/or labeling. This will also provide an estimate of the orientation of the fluorescent labe 
with respect to the dNTP-binding pocket, thereby allowing us to estimate the FRET efficiency pnoi to 



measurement. 
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One of the major difficulties that will be encountered with the modeling studies will be due to 
the lack of molecular mechanics force field parameters for the fluorescent tags and for the 
fluorescently tagged amino acid (i.e. protein) or dNTP. Force field parameters must therefore be 
developed for these studies. The parameter development will be accomplished in the usual way 
(MacKerrell et al, 1998) by employing a combination of quantum mechanical studies to obtain partial 
charge distributions and energies for relevant intramolecular conformations (i.e. for the dihedral angle 
definitions). Dr. Briggs has many years of experience in force field parameterization, starting with his 
doctoral studies on the generation of mol ecular mechanics parameters for small organic molecules. 

| molecular modeling computer programs will be used to 
generate initial topologies and structures for the new molecules. 

The molecular models generated in the early phases of this project will be continually refined 
to take into account new experimental data and then will be used to make subsequent predictions to 
support continuing phases of the project. This refinement will involve more sophisticated molecular 
refinement methods (e.g. molecular dynamics) and adjustments in force field parameterization based 
on continued testing. 

Preliminary results 

The Cartesian coordinates for GTP were obtained and used in a manual docking experiment to 
generate a complex between GTP and a DNA polymerase I. The X-ray structure for the polymerase 
was that from B. stearothermophilus with a DNA primer template bound (Kiefer et al, 1998; pdb 
code: 2bdp). The GTP was manually placed in the proposed dNTP binding site according to the 
procedure described in Kiefer et al, 1998 (see Figure 4 and associated description in the text). The 
most relevant points are that at least one oxygen from each phosphate in GTP was within ca. 3.0A of 
the observed Mg 2f ion and that the base partially stacks with the base at the end of the primer strand. 




Figure: DNA polymerase i from B. stearothermophilus (Kiefer et al, 1 998; pdb code: 2bdp) co-crystallized w ith DN A 
template primer and with a manually docked GTP molecule. The protein is represented by a blue solid tube and the DNA 
by a yellow backbone trace and bonds. The GTP is near the center of each image represented in ball and stick. The rust 
sphere near the phosphates in GTP is the Mg 2 ' ion bound to the highly conserved Asp653 and Asp830 protein sidechains 
In the right mosi image, the molecular surface of the protein is displayed along with DNA and GTP. GTP is atom colored 
and Mg 2+ is rendered in black. 

ft is clear from the initial molecular modeling studies that the dNTP can be labeled on sites othei than 
the traditional 7 -position on purines and the 5-position on pyrimidines. One of the ideas presented in 
this proposal is to put the fluorescent tag on the y-phosphate such that, upon base incorporation, the 
tagged PPi will diffuse away from the protein (i.e. FRET will cease). According to our preliminary 
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modeling studies, and the GTP/protein complex model presented in Figure 4 of Kiefer et al, 1998, 
there appears to be sufficient room for a tag on the -/-phosphate, without, inhibiting incorporation. 

Selection of site in dNTP to accept fluorescent tag 

Molecular docking simulations will be carried out to predict the docked orientation of the 
natural and fluoresc ently labeled dNTPs using the AutoDock computer program (Morris et al, 1998; 

| . Conformational flexibility will be permitted during the docking simulations 
making use of an efficient Lamarckian Genetic algorithm implemented in the AutoDock program. A 
subset, of protein sidechains can also be allowed to move to accommodate the dNTP as it docks. The 
best docked configurations will be energy minimized, in the presence of a solvent environment. 
Experimental data are available which identify amino acids in the polymerase active site that are 
involved in catalysis and in contact with the template/primer DNA strands or the dNTP to be 
incorporated. The docking studies will help us to support which sites in the dNTP can be labeled and 
to predict the FRET efficiency that we might expect. 

Prediction of FRET efficiency 

The efficiency of the FRET that we might expect to see will be estimated according to the 
double helical model previously proposed (Furey et al, 1998; Clegg et al\ 1993). The efficiency of 
energy transfer (E) can be computed from the following equation: 
E = l/(l + [R/R 0 f) 

where R 0 is the Forster critical distance at E=0.5 and is calculated from: 
tf 0 = (9. 19x\0 3 )(K 2 n~ 4 Q D J DA Y 16 

n is the refractive index of the medium (1.4 for aqueous solution), K 2 is a geometric orientation factor 
related to the relative angle of the two transition dipoles (assumed to be 2/3 here), J DA (M" cm ) is the 
overlap integral representing the normalized spectral overlap of the donor emission and acceptor 
absorption, and Q D is the quantum yield. The overlap integral can be computed from: 
J oa = [J F o We a a)#dX\ /[ \ F D {X)dX\ 

where F D is the donor emission, £ A is the acceptor absoiption. Q D is obtained in the following way: 
Q D -=Q RF {I D H RF ){A RF IA D ) 

where 1 D and I RF are the fluorescence intensities of donor and a reference compound (fluorescein in 
0.1N NaOH), and A RF and A D are the absorbances of the reference compound and donor. Q RF is the 
quantum yield of fluorescein in 0.1N NaOH and is taken to be 0.90. 

R, the distance between the donor and acceptor, can then be measured by looking at different 
configurations (e.g. conformations) of the labeled protein and labeled dNTP, in order to obtain a 
conformationallv averaged value. The R 0 will be estimated from the equations above, although was 
found to be 58.5 A in the previous study with the donor attached to Cys75 1 of the protein (Furey et al, 
1998). We will also be in a position to estimate the appropriateness of the alignment of the transition 
dipoles, which is a key factor affecting the transfer efficiency. 

Mutagenesis and Sequencing of Polymerase Variants 

. The p P ne encoding Taa DNA polymerase was obtained f romj . 3 

bnd will be expressed in | \ E. con 

strain DH1 (Engelke et al, 1990). Once candidate amino acids are identified for mutagenesis, we will 
use standard molecular methods to introduce a cysteine codon, individually, at each of these positions 
(Sambrook et al, 1989; Allen et al, 1998). However, since the effect of an alteration can not be 
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predicted with certainty, maximally 10 amino acids will be targeted for conversion to cysteine, and 
each variant will be assayed for activity (described below). DMA will be purified from isolated 
colonies, sequenced using dye-terminator fluorescent chemistry, the reaction products will be detected 
on an ABI PRISM 377 Automated Sequencer, and analyzed using Sequencher™ (GeneCodes, Inc.). 

Expression and Purification of Enzyme Variants 

Tag polymerase mutants optimized for single-molecule sequencing will be expressed m E. coli 
from constructs created in the Hardin laboratory. Protein for experimental purposes will be prepared in 
the Willson laboratory, as follows. 

While we have experience in growing E. coli to optical densities exceeding 100 by computer- 
controlled feedback-based supply of non-fermentative substrates, the resulting three kg of E. coli cell 
paste will be excessive for most polymerase variants, which will be of only transient interest as we 
engineer the polymerase to higher and higher levels of performance. We will likely apply this 
strategy, however, to polymerases to be used extensively in development of imaging and sequencing 
protocols. More commonly, we will prepare cell mass in 10 L well -oxygenated batch cultures using a 
rich medium designed for such purposes at Amgen. It is possible that some mutants will be prepared in 
2 L baffled shake glasses. Cell paste will be harvested using our existing 6 L preparative centrifuge, 
lysed by French press, and cleared of cell debris by centrifugation. Because the polymerase protein 
will be used in DNA sequencing experiments, nucleic acid removal is desirable. Removal will be 
achieved using either nucleases^and subsequent heat denaturation of the nuclease) or, morelikely, we 
will employ a°variation of our compaction agent-based nucleic aci d precipitation protocol | | 



Purification of Tag polymerase away from contaminating proteins will take advantage of the 
enormous thermal stability of this molecule relative to typical E. coli proteins. Heat treatment at 75°C 
for 60 min reduces E. coli protein contamination by approximately 100-fold, which when combined 
with the high initial expression level produces nearly pure Tag polymerase in a convenient initial step. 
(This step may not always be available for highly-engineered polymerases of reduced stability, for 
which we would employ more conventional techniques). 

For routine sequencing and PGR purposes, limited further purification is required. A single 
anion-exchange step, typically on Q Sepharose at pH 8.0, has been found to suffice. It is anticipated 
that we will perform a second step on many samples to insure that contamination does not cloud the 
results of our subsequent work. Purified proteins will be characterized by SDS-PAGE and CD- 
monitored melting experiments where appropriate, before being passed on to the Hardin and Tu 
laboratories for enzymoiogical and sequencing characterization. 

Polymerase Activity Assays Using a Fluorescently-tagged Enzyme and/or dNTP(s) 

We will monitor the activity of polymerase variants throughout enzyme development. Enzyme 
activity will be assayed after a candidate amino acid is mutated to cysteine and following fluorescent 
ta agina of that cysteine. A similar assay will be used to monitor the ability of a polymerase or a 
polymerase variant to incorporate fluorescently-tagged dNTPs. Since the enzyme's amino acid 
sequence will be altered, we will determine whether enzyme characteristics are altered 
(thermostability, fidelity, polymerization rate, affinity for modified versus natural bases). Similar 
procedures will be used to identify the optimal reaction buffer. 
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Polymerase activity assays will use conditions similar to those developed to examine single 
base incorporation by a fluorescently-tagged Klenow fragment DNA polymerase (Furey et al„ 1998). 
This polymerase demonstrates that the addition of a fluorescent tag does not necessarily adversely 
affect enzyme activity. To examine polymerase activity, the purified Tag will be incubated m 
polymerase reaction buffer with a 5'- 32 P end-labeled primer/single- stranded template duplex, and 
appropriate dNTP(s). The polymerase's ability to incoiporate a fluorescently-tagged dNTP will be 
monitored by assaying the relative amoun t of fluorescenc e associated with the extended primer on 
either the ABI377 DNA Sequencer or the | 1 It will be important to demonstrate that the 

polymerase can continue extension following incorporation of a uniquely -tagged fluorescent dNTP. 
This will be assaved using an end-labeled primer, the fluorescently-tagged dNTP and the appropriate 
base beyond the fluorescent tag. The products will be size separated and analyzed for extension. 
Reactions will be either held at constant temperature or thermocycled, as necessary. 

Initially four oligonucleotides will serve as DNA templates, and each will differ only in the 
identity of the first base incorporated. This will allow us to examine relative incorporation efficiency 
of each base. Subsequently, our studies will use relatively simple-sequence, single-stranded DNA 
templates. A wide array of sequence-characterized templates is available in the Hardin laboratory, 



including a resource of over 300 purified templates] 

Jones and Hardin, 1998a; Jones and Hardin, 1998b; Hardin et al, 1996). As an example, one series o t 



and will facilitate development of the 



dehned-sequence templates win ue cunsuuuicu m 
base-calling algorithm (discussed below). 

Fluorescent Tag Choice and Addition 

Approach 1 „ . . . 

The following principles will be guiding our search for appropriate fluorescence dyes tor this 
wo<-k In one approach, a fluorescence donor will be attached to the polymerase and four unique 
fluorescence acceptors will each be attached to a different dNTP. The absorption spectra of the donor 
and acceptor fiuorophores should be sufficiently distinct to allow exclusive (preferably) or preferential 
excitation of the fluorescence donor attached on the polymerase at a chosen wavelength. The emission 
of the fluorescence donor should, have significant overlap with the absorption spectra of the 
fluorescence acceptors. The four fluorescence acceptors, in the dNTP-attached forms, should each 
have a unique fluorescence emission distinguishable from that of the other three. 

Several «ites on dNTPs will be explored for the attachment of the fluorescence acceptors. The 
initiaf efforts will be directed to the tagging of the terminal phosphate of dNTP. This approach has a 
unique advantage. When the incoming, tagged dNTP is bound to the active site of the polymerase, 
significant FRET from the donor on the polymerase to the acceptor on the dNTP is expected to occur. 
The unique fluorescence of the acceptor then enables the determination of the identity ot the dN 11 . 
Oce the ta°°ed dNTP is processed for covalent attachment to the nascent DNA chain, the 
fluorescenaTacceptor remains attached to the pyrophosphate and will be released to the medium. In 
fact the arowino nascent DNA chain will contain only the normal dNMP building units and no 
fluorescence acceptor molecules at all. In essence, FRET will only occur between the donor on the 
polymerase and incoming acceptor-labeled dNTP, one at a time. This approach is better than tne 
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alternative attachment of the acceptor to any site within the dNMP moiety of the initial dNTPs. In this 
latter case, the nascent DNA chain will contain multiple molecules of the fluorescence acceptors. 
Interference with the polymerase reaction and FRET measurements could occur. 

Approach 2 

The second approach is to only label the polymerase with a fluorophore. The dNTPs will each be 
labeled with a quencher of the fluorophore. Ideally, each quencher, when brought to close vicinity to 
the fluorophore, should have a unique quenching efficiency distinguishable from those by the other 
Quenchers. Therefore, the degrees of quenching will allow the determination of each incoming, labeled 
dNTP Four quenchers with distinguishable degrees of efficiencies may not be easy to obtain. Even 
with only two suitable quenchers, one can label two of the four types of dNTP with the quenchers tor 
one run of the reaction and repeat the same DNA polymerization reaction several times, each time 
with a different pair of the labeled dNTPs. Results, when taken together, will enable us to definitively 
determine the complete sequence of the DNA molecule. One obvious advantage of this approach is 
that fluorescence emission will be coming from a single source. Background noise will be negligible. 

General Considerations and Labeling 

The fluorescence probes (or quenchers) chosen for attachment to the polymerase or aNIPs 
should not have any marked adverse effects on the DNA polymerization reaction. The rational and 
strategies for the selection of sites on the polymerase and dNTPs for the probe attachment are 
described elsewhere in this proposal. Procedures will be developed to chemically tag the polymerase 
and dNTPs with the chosen fluorescence probes (or quenchers). In general, the polymerase with 
specific residue(s) targeted or created mutationally for labeling will be treated with a slight molar 
excess of a desired probe in the hope that near stoichiometric labeling can be achieved. Alternatively, 
the polymerase can be treated with an excess amount of the probe and the labeling will be followed as 
a function of time. The tagging reaction will be stopped when near stoichiometric labeling is obtained. 
The possibility that excessive tagging of residues other than the targeted one occurs leading to adverse 
effects on enzyme activity or subsequent FRET measurement should be considered. If the targeted 
residue is close to the active site, a saturating level of substrate or a competitive inhibitor can first be 
added to protect the targeted residue at the enzyme active site and a reversible labeling reagent can be 
subsequently added to tag these non-active site residues. The modified enzyme will be freed from the 
protective substrate (or competitive inhibitor) and remaining free reversible reagent, and treated with 
the desired fluorescence probe for the labeling of the targeted residue, Finally, the reversible tags will 
be chemically freed from the enzyme and removed to obtain the polymerase containing the desired 
fluorescence donor attached to primarily the targeted residue. Alternatively, the targeted residue may 
not be near the active site. Excessive labeling of other residues could only occur if they are 
significantly more reactive than the targeted residue for tagging. The polymerase can also be treated 
with a reversible reagent for preferential labeling of those residues which are not selected for 
fluorescence probe attachment, but are chemically more susceptible for tagging. After removal of the 
remaining free reversible reagent, the modified enzyme can then be treated with the desired 
fluorescence probe for the labeling of the less reactive targeted residue. Finally, the reversible tags can 
be chemically freed from the enzyme and removed to obtain the polymerase with the fluorescence 
probe attached to primarily the targeted residue. 

Dr. Tu is experienced in various aspects of enzymology (including chemical modification and 
site-specific labeling of enzymes) and fluorescence spectroscopy. Selected relevant publications from 
his work are included in his curriculum vitae. 
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Chemical Modification of Nucleotides forDNA Polymerase Reactions 

Specific Aims , 

• ' Develop synthesis of modified fluorophore and fluorescence energy transfer compounds ot 

distinctly optical properties for differential signal detection. 

• Develop synthesis of nucleoside/nucleotide synthons for incorporation of modifications on 
base, sugar or phosphate backbone positions. 

• Develop synthesis of complementary sets of four deoxynucleotide triphosphates (dNTPs) 
containing" substituents on nucleobases, sugar or phosphate backbone. 

Significance . 

A hi°h level incorporation of dNTPs is crucial for the success of the proposed project, it is, 
thus, requirins intense chemistry effort in synthesis of modified dNTPs to engineer features that would 
permit high fidelity enzymatic synthesis and sensitive detection. Presently, a number of dye-labeled 
dNTPs are available from commercial resources. However, the protein-DNA complex system used in 
our method imposes demands that, are more stringent, such as null background signals with minimal 
interference in multi-fluorophore systems. These requirements cannot be completely satisfied by 
commercial products. 

Research Plan . 

The proposed synthesis will be based on the nucleoside/nucleotide chemistry developed m this 
laboratory as part of the antisense oligonucleotide (AON) project. In the AON project, our interests are 
to understand the correlation of chemical structure modifications with AON binding affinity and 
specificitv in target sequences. Using chemistry and high resolution NMR in combination, our 
laboratory has charact erized a series of AO Ns (Gao et al, 1992; Rice and Gao, 1997; Cross et al, 
1997 '■ Gao et al, \99l \ j The chemistry of modified nucleotides used m the AON 

project is directly applicable for the proposed synthesis. This background would permit us proceed 
rapidly to achieve synthesis of modified dNTPs. 

In the proposed project, we will work closely with Dr. Tu in selection of molecules for signal 
detection. We initially choose to use the popular fluorescing molecules, such as rhodamine and 
fluorescein derivatives, and utilize the fluorescence resonance energy transfer (FRET) phenomenon 

(Foster, 1965; Ju et al, 1995; Lee et al, 1997; Furey et al, 1998). Alternatively, chromophore 

interactions as in a fluorophore-quencer pair (Tyagi and Kramer, 1996; Tyagi et al, 199S| ^ 

or a fluorophore-excimer pair (Yamana et al, 1997; Tong et al, 1995; Paris et al., I99B; Lewis 
aal 1997) may be considered. Together, these molecules are called tags. In these designs, we would 
need 'to place a tag on the polymerase and its energy partner tag on the dNTP. The choice of 
fluorophore is a function of not only its enzyme compatibility, but also its spectral and photophysical 
properties. For instance, it is critical that the acceptor fluorophore does not have absorption (i.e., at 
least less than 1/1000) at the excitation wavelength of the donor fluorophore, and that the donor 
fluorophore does not have emission at the detection wavelength of the acceptor fluorophore. These 
spectral characteristics may be attenuated by chemical modifications of the fluorophore ring systems. 
Absorbance and emission spectra of the modified fluorescing molecules will be examined to satisfy 
the requirements discussed above. 

In the following, we provide reaction routes that serve as examples for the proposed synthesis. 
These synthesis reactions have been used in our on-going projects in the AON area and DNA 
microarrays and demonstrate our current effort and capability for developing the chemistry to meet the 
demand of the proposed project. 
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Synthesis of fluorescein derivatives. Fluorescein (FR) molecules will be modified to contain a 
linker unit. These molecules can be covalent attached to nucleotides (Ward et al, 1987; Engelhardt et 
al, 1993; ! """"I ffobbs, 1991) or amino acids. A representative synthesis is shown below 

(Scheme. 1). The product FR-L can be used to attach to nucleotides and amino acids. Other 
fluorophore molecules may be modified using similar type of chemistry. 
Scheme 1 





HO(CH 2 )eNHC(0)0' 




* modified dN or dNTP 



Synthesis of base and sugar modified nucleotide dU. Nucleobases and sugar moieties can be 
modified with a fluorophore, yet still maintain their 
rhf me, ? enzymatic reaction activity. The modifications are also 

selected as sites that do not interference with Watson- 
Crick base pairing. The basic structural scheme for base 
modification is shown in Scheme 2. Our laboratory 
routinely prepares nucleotide derivatives in milligram 
quantities and has procedures for preparation of tagged 
nucleotides, which are not commercially available. 

Synthesis of modified dNTPs. We hypothesize that polymerase may be able to utilize phosphate- 
modified dNTPs. If a tagged _-phosphate ester can be used as a substrate, then the tag will be removed 
by the enzyme after nucleotide incorporation. Since the replicated DNA will not contain any unnatural 
bases, polymerase activity is less likely to be affected and extended strands should result. We will 
synthesize phosphate-modified nucleotides using adapted literature procedures (Bonnaffe et al, .1995). 
An example for the reaction of _-phosphate modification is shown in Scheme 3. 




o o voo + V o o o „ u 7 

)H+ HO^O^.OX (a) DCC/CH 2 CI 2 Q^O-^OX (b) H /THF o^O.».0^°\ I 

2 ' xo ox xo ox f xo ox ox i$L_!ft 

( m \ 0H 

I V 0" n<^w-" 



X = counter ion orH 



Our synthesis will initially focus on pyrimidine nucleotides and identify suitable tags. Effort will 
also be made to change the substituents on fluorophore and relevant molecules. These chemical 
conversions may be necessary for achieving sufficient levels of incorporation by the polymerase. 
Additionally, it is anticipated that multicolor (or intensity) detection will improve confidence values 
associated with the base calling algorithm. These compounds will be tested initially in our laboratory 
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and then by the project collaborators. Chemistry will be constantly revised according to input from 
these laboratories. 

Development of a Single-Molecule Detection System 

Single-molecule florescence imaging will employ our existing research-grade Nikon Diaphot 
TMD inverted epifluorescence microscope, upgraded with laser illumination and a more-sensitive 
camera. While we have no direct experience in single-molecule fluorescence detection, the literature 
abounds with references of single-molecule detection (Goodwin et al, 1997; Ambrose e t al, 1994; 

| \ Castro and Williams, 1997; Keller et al, 1996; ! I Davis et al, 

1992; Orrit and Bernard, 1.990; Orrit et al, 1994; Davis et al, 1991). Additionally, we do have 
experience with all of the required techniques, including fluorescence spectroscopy, evanescent wave- 
illumination, CCD-based digital imaging and image processing, and imaging-based monitoring of 
, ,,t,h,rt w pn-rvm p artiv itv in groundbreaking new devices. We also have available on the campus 



microscope will be retrofitted for evanescent-wave excitation using an argon ion laser at 4»q nm. we 
have previously used this illumination geometry in assays for nucleic acid hybridization. The other 
major modification to our existing setup is replacement of the current. CCD camera with a 12-bit 512 x 
512 pixel Princeton Instruments I-PentaMAX generation IV intensified CCD camera, which has been 
used successfully in a variety of similar single-molecule applications. This camera achieves a 
quantum efficiency of over 45% in the entire range of emission wavelengths of the dyes to be used, 
and considerably beyond this range. The vertical alignment of our existing microscope will tend to 
minimize vibration problems, and the instrument is currently mounted on an anti-vibration table. 

We will approach the development of a fully-functional, four-color, real-time, single-molecule 
imaging system in stages. Our original setup for demonstration purposes will follow only one emission 
wavelength at a time, to minimize instrument complexity and cost, and to facilitate proof of concept as 
rapidly as possible. For reasons discussed elsewhere in this proposal, it may be necessary to convolve 
partial information obtained from multiple polymerase molecules in order to determine the overall 
seauence of the template molecule. Given this constraint, single-color detection is not. a major 
handicap for the near- and medium-term development of the technique. An important driving force for 
convolving together results obtained with multiple single-molecules is the impossibility of obtaining 
data from a single molecule over an indefinite period of time. At a typical dye photobleaching 
efficiency of 2*10" 5 a typical dye molecule would be expected to undergo 50,000 excitation/emission 
cycles before permanent photobleaching. Data collection from a given molecule may also be 
interrupted by intersystem crossing to an optically inactive (on the time scales of interest) triplet state. 
Even with precautions against photobleaching, therefore, data obtained from any given molecule will 
necessarily be fragmentary for template sequences of substantial length, and it is necessary to plan for 
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Polymerase Activity Assays Using a Single-Molecule Detection System 

These assays will be performed essentially as described in the "Polymerase Activity Assays 
Using a Fluorescently-tagged Enzyme and/or dNTP(s)" section. The primary difference involves the 
immobilization of either the polymerase or the DNA to a solid support to enable viewing of an 
individual replication event. A variety of immobilization options will be investigated, including 
immobilization on a silica surface (Basche et ai, 1992; Ambrose etal, 1994). 

Analysis of fluorescent signals from single molecule sequencing system 

The raw data generated by the detector will represent between one to four time-dependent data 
streams of fluorescence wavelengths and intensities, one data stream for each fluorescently labeled 
base (i.e. wavelength) being monitored. We will initially attempt to use the PHRED computer program 
(Ewing et al, 1998) to assign base identities and reliabilities. If needed, we will write computer 
programs to interpret the data streams. As mentioned above, we will need to piece together partial and 
overlapping sequences. Multiple experiments will be run so that confidence limits can be assigned to 
each base identity according to the variation in the reliability indices and the difficulties associated 
with assembling stretches of sequence from fragments. The reliability indices represent the goodness 
of the fit between the observed wavelengths and intensities of fluorescence compared with the ideal 
values. The result of the signal analyses is a linear DNA sequence with associated probabilities of 
certainty. 

Project Milestones Toward Real-Time Sequence Determination 
(Including Long-Range Plans) 

• Overall coordination of project efforts (Hardin) active communication and optimization of 
interdependencies of the project (Hardin, Briggs, Gao, Tu, Willson). 

• We will identify the most appropriate polymerase for our studies (Hardin). 

• Structural modeling and interpretation of results identify the optimal modification site for tag 
attachment on the (Briggs, Hardin). 

• We will engineer, express, and purify the polymerase (Hardin). 

• Fermentation, purification, and quality control of polymerase candidate protein (Willson). 

• We will identify and/or design optimal fluorescence dyes for the attachment to the engineered 
polymerase (Gao, Tu). 

• Biochemical, enzymological, and sequencing performance characterization of novel polymerases 
(Willson, Tu, Hardin). 

• Molecular modeling will provide a rational method for identifying the best sites for fluorescently 
labeling the dNTP, and for estimating fluorescence resonance energy transfer (FRET) efficiency 
(Briggs, Gao, Tu). 

• We will identify and/or design optimal labeling system (Gao, Tu). 

• Characterization of FRET behavior of labeled polymerase/labeled substrate systems (Tu, Willson) 

• Design of detection systems. One will be used to assay progress in enzyme design and 
modification using non-challenging detection methods. The second will be a prototype that will 
unite technologies and enable single molecule detection. Construction and optimization of single- 
molecule fluorescence apparatus and techniques (Willson, Tu) 

• We will develop a computer algorithm to interpret the fluorescent signals and present the user with 
DNA sequence information (Briggs, Hardin). 

• Initial demonstration of sequencing past one fluorescently-labeled base inserted into a sequence of 
unlabeled DNA. Detection of products by electrophoresis (Hardin, Tu). 
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• Demonstration of activity of labeled polymerase with unlabeled substrate (Hardin, Tu). 

• Detection of the product using our existing ABI sequencer (Hardin). 

« Demonstration of the ability of a labeled polymerase to read past one labeled base of each type 
(beginning with one particular type, and then by iteration and further improvement extended to all 
four types). Product detection by electrophoresis (Hardin, Tu). 

• Detection of resonance energy transfer between labeled polymerase and labeled substrate 
molecules on an ensemble basis using our existing SPEX 212 fluorometer with thermoeiectricaily- 
cooled PMT (Wiilson, Tu) 

• Completion of single-molecule fluorescence upgrade to our existing epifluorescence microscope 
by addition of ICCD camera and laser excitation (Wiilson). 

• Observation of single-molecule florescence signals from labeled polymerase acting on a substrate 
in which one of the four bases is uniformly labeled (Wiilson, Hardin, Tu). 

• Extension of the previous result to detection of florescence signals from polymerases acting on 
each of the other three types of single-base-type-labeled substrates (with polymerases individually- 
optimized for read through and signal intensity from the individual types of base, not necessarily 
all the same type of polymerase). (Wiilson, Hardin, Tu) 

• Observation of single-molecule florescence signals from polymerases acting on one-base-type- 
labeled substrates to give signals that correlate with the known sequence of the substrate, and 
extension of this result to all four types of one-base-type-labeled substrate (Wiilson, Hardin, Tu). 

• Development of informatics tools for assembling partial sequence information obtained from 
single-molecule experiments into complete sequence with at least 99% accuracy. (Requires 
compensation for termination due to photobleaching). (Hardin, Briggs) 

• The dsDNA with be treated with DNasel to randomly introduce nick(s). The 3' end of a nick will 
serve as the primer for extension. A laser will stimulate fluorescence once the polymerase tracks 
(translocates) to the site of the nick. Once at the nick the polymerase will perform a nick 
translation reaction, initiating the sequence reaction. This method requires no sequence knowledge 
of the genome. (Wiilson, Tu, Hardin) 

• Development of labeled polymerase able to read through and produce single-molecule florescence 
data from two, then three, then four-base-type-labeled substrates. (Wiilson, Hardin, Tu) 

• Automation of single-molecule florescence sequencing apparatus by addition of sample-handling 
and micro flui dies front end. (Wiilson, Hardin, Tu, Gao) 

• Miniaturization of single-molecule sequencing apparatus for clinical and laboratory applications 
(Wiilson. Hardin, Tu, Gao, Briggs). 
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Information and Technology Transition 

All of the investigators are active participants at a variety of national and international 
scientific meetings. The PI (Hardin) has developed a primer-walking sequencing strategy using 



The project leaders, postdoctoral fellows, graduate students, and undergraduate students will 
participate in monthly meetings to discuss progress made throughout the award period. Informal, 
discussion-promoting presentations will be made by each group at these meetings. This will foster 
cross-disciplinary training for all personnel involved in the project. 

Continuation Plans 

RingHp.nr.p.K hintp.r.hnnlogy. and hioengineerine are areas of major commitment by the 



Please see attached letter from Dr. Arthur Vailas, Vice President for Research, University of Houston. 
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Major Equipment Available to the Project Investigators: 
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General Services: 

Stockroom: Sale of enzymes, chemicals, research supplies and office/computer supplies. Machine, 
glass, and electronic shops in the Chemistry Department are available for our use. A darkroom with a 
film processor and photographic equipment is available in Science and Research 2 Building. 

Institutes. Centers, and the Houston Scientific Community: 



Institutional Commitment to Establish and Maintain a Supportive i nterdisciplinary 
Environment 

Please see the letter of support from Dr. Arthur Vailas, Vice President of Research at University of 
Hnusfnn Additionally, the following highlights a University support of our efforts. 
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